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THE HAYES ADMINISTEATION AND MEXICO 1 

WILLIAM BAY LEWIS 

On March 4, 1877, Hayes succeeded Grant as President of the 
United States, elected by a slight and uncertain majority. His 
inauguration at Washington occurred just thirty days after Por- 
firio Diaz had assumed charge in Mexico City by right of success- 
ful revolution against Lerdo, and ascendency over Iglesias, a coun- 
ter aspirant. The two or three years ensuing were years of great 
upheaval and unrest in the border states of Mexico, pending the 
firm establishment of Diaz. They were years also of a peculiar 
weakness and indecision at Washington, due to the bitterly con- 
tested election and numerous factional intrigues. Consequently, 
the documents of this period tell of a most turbulent state of 
affairs between the two countries, and a season of border troubles 
similar to that more recent "reign of terror" along the Eio Grande, 
during the first term of Woodrow Wilson. 

The Situation in 1877 

President Hayes, in his first annual message, referred to "dis- 
turbances along the Eio Grande," and to "lawless incursions into- 
our territory by armed bands from the Mexican side of the line 
for the purpose of robbery," stating that such had been of fre- 
quent occurrence and that in spite of the most vigilant efforts of 
our commanding forces, the marauders had generally succeeded in 
escaping into Mexico with their plunder. 2 At this time John W. 
Foster, then Minister to Mexico, wrote a letter to the state depart- 
ment in Washington, in which he told of "a series of raids into 
Texas from Mexico, resulting in murders, arson, plundering of 
Government Post Offices and Custom Houses, robberies and other 
outlawry. 3 

'This paper was prepared in the Seminar of Professor Thomas Maitland 
Marshall, at the University of Colorado. 

'Message from the President of the United States to the Tico Houses 
of Congress at the Commencement of the second Session of the forty-fifth 
Congress with the Reports of the Heads of Departments and Selections 
from accompanying Documents, X877-1878, pp. 16-17. Hereinafter cited 
as Mess. & Docs. 

•Foster to Evarts, April 24, 1877, H. Ex. Docs., For. Ret, 45 Cong. 2- 
Sees., I, 402. 
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To this same session of Congress, William Everts, Secretary of 
War, made the statement that in consequence of this state of things, 
the people in that portion of Texas bordering on the Rio Grande 
had suffered greatly and had with great reason, complained to his 
department for protection. 4 The picture is made more graphic in 
his letter to Poster, written about the same time in his official 
correspondence: "The continual harassing and apparently cease- 
less turmoil — on our otherwise peaceful borders by these maraud- 
ing bands of Mexicans which crossing secretly and in the darkness 
of the night from their own territory, emerge upon the farms 
and fields of American citizens, carrying perpetual alarm and 
dread." 5 

Before going further with the list of our own aggravations, it 
is only fair to cite references also to certain grievances held by 
Mexicans, which afforded some ground for retaliation, even aside 
from the crossing of the border by our troops under General Ord. 
President Diaz, very soon after coming into power, and about the 
time he borrowed three hundred thousand dollars with which to 
make good an installment of the claims award to the United States, 
referred the state department at Washington to the fact that there 
had been also, "Indian raids from the American Reservation in 
New Mexico into Chihuahua," also to alleged cattle stealing by 
bands organized in Texas. 6 These charges Poster replied to by 
asserting that the Indians in question had not returned to the 
United States, having rather abandoned their citizenship, or else 
never having owned allegiance. 

There was, however, one episode on the Texas side of the line 
in 1877, which would seem to show that Mexican rights were 
trampled upon and Mexican blood shed at the hands of Americans. 
This was the Salt War, which took place in El Paso County, the 
trouble lasting from September until December. This war was in 
the nature of a personal feud, growing out of certain Texans in- 
terfering with Mexican rights to the free use of salt from the 
Guadalupe Salt Lakes, ninety miles east of San Elizaro. Louis 
Cardis, a popular Mexican leader, was killed by Charles H. Howard, 
who, with the county judge and justice of peace, was seeking to 

'See. of War, Kept., in Mess. & Does., 1877-1878, pp. 373-374. 
"Evarts to Foster, September 20, 1878, H. Ex. Does., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 
3 Sess., I, 612. 

"Foster to Evarts, September 7, 1878, Ibid., I, 593. 
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bluff the Mexicans out of their treaty-given rights. It would 
seem that Mexican sympathies had found redress in the fact that 
Howard and several of his associates were shot later by a mob of 
the Mexican populace. But such an incident furnished the Mexi- 
can press with a subject for "righteous indignation." 7 

Taken as a whole, it appears that the grievances of United States 
citizens far outweighed those of Mexicans. Perhaps the exact 
number of Americans slain at the hands of Mexican outlaws and 
accomplices will never be known, but it was so large as to prompt 
and to justify the most serious consideration on the part of the 
Hayes administration. One of the most notorious and most un- 
justifiable cases of murder was that of Walter Henry, an in- 
offensive and law-abiding citizen, on his way to Saltillo, — treacher- 
ously killed while asleep under one of his baggage carts, and robbed 
of his goods. 8 Again, "Three Mexican criminals — committed a 
murder near Hidalgo, Texas, and evaded the officers by hiding 
in the region of Matamoras." About the same time, W. Berry, 
and his servant, Juan Diaz, were murdered in the Mexican judicial 
district of the Rio Grande. 10 Another typical raid was that of a 
band of Mexicans crossing the Eio Grande at Rio Grande City, 
breaking the jail, releasing two prisoners, and wounding the jailer, 
his wife and the city attorney. 

To make the situation more serious, it was proven that the 
Mexican state and federal authorities were often implicated in 
these crimes. General Ord — and the civil authorities — asserted 
that they had undoubted evidence that the Kickapoos who par- 
ticipated in the most violent and havoc-working raids in Texas, 
were both harbored by and confederated with Mexican authori- 
ties. 11 The officer in command of the Mexican troops at Piedras 
Niegras was reported officially to be not merely cognizant of the 
repeated thefts of American cattle, but was positively protecting 
the raiders, furnishing them with arms, and on one occasion re- 
ceiving a large portion of the booty so obtained. 18 The facts and 

II. H. Bancroft, North Mexican States and Texas, II, 519. 

•Evarts to Foster, September 11, 1878, B. Ew. Docs., For. Bel., 45 Cong., 
3 Seas., I, 603-604. 

•General Ord, Rept., in Mess. <& Docs., 1877-1878, p. 314. 

10 Evarts to Poster, August 13, 1878. H. Ew. Docs., For. Bel., 45 Cong., 
3 Sess., I, 573. 

"Foster to Evarts, September 7, 1878, Ibid., I, 593. 

"Evarts to Foster, September 20, 1878, Ibid., I, 612. 
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evidence discovered in the murder of Henry tended to implicate 
the customs officer at Piedras Niegras. 13 

In addition to those perils from raiders and murderers crossing 
the border into Texas, and waylaying our travelers in Mexico, an- 
other festering menace was that of the formation of bands of 
revolutionists and the fomentation in the border counties of these 
bands among themselves. These revolutionaries had centers at 
Eagle Pass, at Laredo and at six large ranches on the Texas side. 14 
They were bent upon swooping over into Mexico and undertaking 
the overthrow of Diaz. On several occasions they crossed in large 
numbers, but were defeated and chased back and dispersed on 
Texas soil, in open violation of the treaty with the United States. 15 
Something of the dimensions of this menace may be seen in the 
fact that in some instances the revolutionists numbered as high as 
three hundred men. These bands were organized in full view of 
the Texans, whose life and property were being continually out- 
raged. 16 

These revolutionary leaders even purchased supplies in New 
York, twelve thousand dollars in one deal changing hands through 
a New York broker, and one thousand rifles and much ammunition 
being delivered through New York by way of Austin. 17 On May 
25, 1877, one of these bands crossed the frontier, robbing travelers, 
kidnaping hostages, outraging women and children, both Mexican 
and American, and for twelve days destroying fields of grain. The 
terrorists were described as being "All the vagabonds of the neigh- 
bodhood of Laredo, all those criminals who, being unable to live 
in Mexico, desired to aid in the organization of a government which, 
when established, would grant them immunity from punishment." 
The president of the ayuntamiento of Nuevo Laredo reported that 
the rebels, including Garza, Hayos, Salinos, and others, were well 
known cattle thieves. 18 The documents point to similar multi- 

"Evarts to Poster, September 14, 1878. Ibid., I, 606. 

"Zamacoma to Evarts, July 31, 1878, Ibid., I, 679-682. 

"Evarts to Poster, June 21, 1877, H. Ex. Docs., For. Bel., 45 Cong., 
2 Sess., I, 413. 

"Cuellar to Evarts, May 3, 1878, E. Ex. Docs., For. Bel., 45 Cong., 3 
Sess., I, 674. 

"Zamacoma to Evarts, July 31, 1878, Ibid., I, 679. 

"Pres. of the Ayuntiamento of Nuevo Laredo, Bept., Ibid., I, 681. 
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plied outrages committed by Mexicans in Arizona as well as in 
Texas and New Mexico. 19 

There were still other sources of aggravation. The evasion of 
promises by the Mexican authorities, and the putting off of reme- 
dial action until "Mariana," was a continual source of exasperation 
to the United States officials. 20 An application for citizenship, by 
one Augustus Somner, an American, was suspended for sixteen 
months. 21 Mexican cunning and disregard of justice may be seen 
in the example of a jury, which acquitted a man for the reason 
that only two witnesses swore that they saw him commit the mur- 
der, while the defense brought in ten men who swore that they did 
not see him. There are many cases on record in which our 
officials were assaulted or insulted. The United States consul at 
Acapulco was once fired upon while on a vessel in the harbor, and 
although he was "not hit, he was exposed to great humiliation and 
peril/' 24 A comparison of times and events is difficult, but it may 
be safely concluded that the state of affairs on the border in 1877 
was fully as critical as it was in 1913. 

Fkendly Administrative Measures 

On June 1, 1877, the United States Secretary of War issued an 
official order to the border troops under General Ord to cross the 
border if necessary to punish bandits and to recover property, in 
view of the growing boldness of the outlaws. This order was 
greeted by the entire Mexican press with great protest and de- 
nunciation, as an insult to Mexican sovereignty. 28 There seems, 
however, to be little evidence that action taken by the United 
States government was anything more than that of friendly meas- 
ures toward protection and relief. In President Lerdo's time, 
American troops had crossed the border more than once, in hot 
pursuit of raiders, always causing a similar protest. 6 * The report 
of Secretary Evarts in 1878 states that United States troops had 

"Evarts to Zamacoma, May 8, 1878, Ibid., 675. 

""Foster to Evarts, November 29, 1878, H. Ex. Docs., For. Rel., 46 Cong., 

2 Sess., I, 734. 

21 Foster to Evarts, September 20, 1878, H. Ex. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 

3 Sess., I, 613. 

^Evarts to Foster, July 3, 1877, H. Ex. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 2 
Sess., I, 419. 
M John W. Foster, Diplomatic Memoirs, I, 90. 
3 76td., I, 88-90. 
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been engaged in the enforcing of neutrality laws by preventing the 
crossing of our border by organized bands of revolutionists and 
raiders from Mexico. His entire report is strong evidence of the 
sincerity of the United States in its claim that the order of June 
1 was for protection and not aggression. 25 

President Hayes, in his second annual message, explained that 
General Ord had been directed to co-operate with Mexican authori- 
ties, and to be careful against giving offense to Mexico, so far as 
possible and yet put an end to invasion of our own territory by 
those lawless bands. He contrasted the nature of our armies cross- 
ing their border for punishment only, and that of the marauders 
from the Mexican side in their deliberate and terrorizing work of 
devastation, stating that our troops were to cross the border only 
when the Mexican forces were unable to reach the scene of the 
trouble. He declared that both the Diaz and Lerdo governments 
had assured the United States of their having both the disposition 
and the power to prevent and to punish such invasions and depre- 
dations. 26 Secretary Evarts, however, seems to have developed 
grave doubts as to this when he wrote in 1877 : "These incursions 
cannot be stopped so long as the government of Mexico is either 
unable or unwilling to punish the marauders and the United States 
is prevented from crossing the border in pursuit." He further de- 
clared that Mexico had not been able to keep upon her frontier a 
force able and disposed to prevent the raids, or to punish the 
raiders upon their return with booty. 27 Evarts interpreted the 
order of June 1 more explicitly by stating that General Ord was 
•'to follow marauders either when the troops are in sight of them, 
or upon a fresh trail, across the Rio Grande and until they are 
overtaken and punished and the stolen property recovered. When- 
ever Mexican troops are present and prepared to intercept retreat- 
ing raiders he is to leave the performance of that duty to them." 
Evarts also reported himself as being glad that, although the bor- 
der had several times been crossed, in pursuance of the order, 
friendly relations of the two countries had not been disturbed. 
The secretary of state explained the order in a similar manner, 
and declared that no American force had ever gone over the Eio 

"Sec. of War, Rept., in Mess, d Docs., 1877-1878, pp. 314-319. 

"Mess. & Does., 1877-1878, p. 12. 

"Sec. of War, Rept., in Mess. & Docs., 1877-1878, p. 274. 
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Grande except in pursuit of the raiders who had invaded the soil 
of the United States and were escaping with booty. 28 

As to measures taken by the government, it was asserted by 
tl '. state department that no effective step had ever been taken 
on the part of Mexico to check the raids, and that the United 
States, instead of receiving redress, had encountered always only 
delays, denials, and postponements at the capital of Mexico, while 
in the disturbed localities officers had met with active opposition 
in any attempt to enforce law and order. 29 

A fair example of the inefficiency of officers in the North Mex- 
ican army is set forth in the letter received by General Ord from 
a Mexican sub-commander, stating that "although animated with 
the best desires to be in accord with the civil and military authori- 
ties of the United States, yet the commander does not know where 
the Lipan marauders may be found; that he is actually indisposed 
(ill) at present, so that his condition prevents immediate action, 
but that, he believes many days will not pass before he recovers 
health and will occupy himself to commence with you the punish- 
ment of the said Lipans." It will be readily seen that before 
"many days," in such a matter as the chasing of bandits, time 
for action would be long past. 

Another friendly measure taken by the Hayes administration 
was the great strengthening of the military posts in the south- 
west, at San Antonio, at Fort Brown, at Kinggold, and Fort Duncan, 
all of which occupied strategic position commanding the crossings 
of the Eio Grande. At San Antonio, an appropriation of $100,000 
was used during 1878 in the erection of a building 624 feet square, 
enclosing a courtyard 558 feet square, this for a quartermaster's 
depot and the storage of large quantities of supplies. 30 

War Threatened in 1878 

Bancroft says of the situation in 1878 : "War in fact seemed 
imminent, there is little doubt that Foster would have fomented 
hostilities if he could, and President Hayes did not seem averse 
to such a course." 31 A perusal of then current newspapers of 

28 Evarts to Foster, August 13, 1878, H. Ex. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 
3 Seas., I, 572-574. 
"Ibid., I, 573. 

"Sec. of War, Rept., in Mess. & Docs., 1877-1878, p. 280. 
3, H. H. Bancroft, History of Mexico, VI, 446. 
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Mexico City might verify this assertion as also some of the docu- 
ments sent out by that government which decried the order of 
June 1 as a new invasion of Mexican territory. 32 

Was war seriously threatened by the United States Government, 
and if so, by what persons and classes, and for what purposes ? 

President Diaz responded to the popular clamor in Mexico City 
against the order of June 1 by issuing a counter order to his 
army of the north to "Repel with force any invasion of Mexican 
marauders." 3 This, if carried out, would inevitably have resulted 
in war. But because of a straightened treasury, and internal 
revolution nearer Mexico City, Diaz was utterly unable to carry 
out the order even if he ever intended to do so. As it was, the 
tone of the threat seems to have strengthened him greatly in the 
affection of the Mexican people. 

But there were other and more serious steps taken by Mexico 
than that of the bluff military order. In one instance Diaz forces 
crossed the American border in pursuit of Revolutionary forces. 34 
A statute was enacted whereby the United States citizens were 
prohibited from owning land in Mexico. A little later this was 
extended to include title to mining properties. 35 Furthermore, all 
proposed railroad connections between the two countries were 
officially discouraged. 36 In a number of cases, diplomatic inter- 
vention was denied. 37 The Mexican department of state kept on 
tantalizing Poster and Evarts with offers to stake all hopes for 
law and order on the plan for the extradition of offenders, a plan 
which bad long been proven unavailing. Sefior Mata, at this 
juncture, resigned his post at Washington, professing disgust over 
the attitude of our government in delaying recognition of the Diaz 
administration, and stating that he had little hope for a peaceful 
settlement. 

An effort toward making a treaty at this time was finally re- 
jected by Diaz because of the long delay of our government in 
tendering him recognition. This, indeed, gave Mexico a plausible 

^Foster, Diplomatic Memoirs, I, 90. 

°*Ibid., I, 90-91. 

"Foster to Mata, July 15, 1878, H. Ex. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 3 
Sess., I, 557-559. 

"Foster to Evarts, August 20, 1879, B. Ex. Docs., For. Rel, 46 Cong., 
2 Sess., I, 833. 

"Foster to Evarts, May 31. 1879, Ibid., I, 811-8)2. 

37 Foster to Evarts, December 14, 1878, Ibid., I, 761. 
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ground for protest, as a year had elapsed since other powers had 
recognized his regime. Vallarta, the Mexican foreign minister, in 
an interview with Foster, charged the Hayes administration with 
a departure from the former policy of the United States in not 
recognizing Diaz, and declared also that he had private advices 
from Washington to the effect that a scheme was heing concocted 
for the annexation by the United States of the north Mexican 
states. He charged that the order to General Ord was a step 
toward this, stating that an outright declaration of war against 
Mexico would have been much more honorable and considerate. 
Foster answered this insinuation of Vallarta by saying that the 
United States was waiting to recognize Diaz only until assured 
that his election was approved by the Mexican people and that 
his administration possessed stability and a disposition to comply 
with treaty regulations. He insisted that his government would 
recognize Diaz as soon as he proved able to settle the border 
troubles. 88 

The winter of 1877-1878 dragged through without the expected 
open clash of United States and Mexican troops, but Foster states 
that there was indescribable intensity of feeling in Mexico, and a 
general belief that the United States sought either to absorb and 
exterminate all Mexico or at least to annex her northern states, 
and every move of the United States was interpreted as a delib- 
erate step in that direction. Foster admits that there was some 
foundation for the charge, pointing to a desire on the part of the 
faction at Washington to unify the administration and reconcile 
Tilden adherents by a war of conquest and the possible annexation 
of Mexican border territory. It is likely that President Hayes 
was influenced by this element about him to the point of delaying 
recognition of Diaz. But it is extremely doubtful whether he had 
any part whatsoever in the dispatching of Vallejo and Frisbe to 
Mexico City. It is certain that there were many Washington per- 
sons in the secret, and that these two gentlemen were empowered 
in some unofficial way. 

Foster was called to Washington in January, 1878, having long 
desired to present in person the situation in Mexico and the merits 
of the Diaz regime as deserving of recognition. It was doubtless 

"Poster to Evarts, June 20, 1877, H. Ex. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 2 
Sess., I, 410. 
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largely through this visit that the intriguing faction in Washington 
was broken up. On April 11, he returned to Mexico City announc- 
ing the official recognition of Diaz, which act served toward the 
settling, temporarily, of Mexican agitation, and for a little time 
great cordiality prevailed. But in the summer of 1878 another 
revolution broke out in Mexico and consequent border troubles 
again stirred up a suspicion on the part of both countries. On 
September 15, Foster retired from a public gathering in honor 
of the anniversary of Mexican independence, because of a poem's 
being recited which he considered insulting to his government. 
This seems to be the only ground upon which Bancroft could charge 
that Foster desired war. With great haste, however, Mexican 
authorities apologized to him for this poem, which had been de- 
claimed by a radical agitator, without having had a place on the 
program as planned. Border conditions grew worse, however, and 
in October Foster reported to Washington his belief that the sit- 
uation would end in war. 39 

A Study of Border Terrain 

After a visit to the frontier along the Bio Grande, Foster wrote 
of the "wildness of the border country" as the primary source of 
all the trouble, because of its extreme handicap to army operations, 
and the chance it gave Mexican soldiers to desert their own troops 
and escape across the border uncaught. It is a fact all the more 
emphasized by recent troubles that disadvantages of terrain, to use 
a military term, have ever been the chief barrier to law and order 
there. 

The Rio Grande frontier is, roughly speaking, divided into three 
sections, namely, the lowlands, the canons, and the high, rugged 
mountains. Each of these is possessed of its own peculiar diffi- 
culties in the way of effect in border patrol. 40 The lowlands along 
the lower Rio Grande are fringed with lagoons and great, marshy 
swamps, all of which are breeding places of fever and plague. In 
the days before the advent of army sanitation the maintenance of 
forces there on either side of the line was a thing next to impos- 
sible. Chief Engineer Humphreys, writing in 1877, made refer- 
ence to "these unhealthy marshes" as a great detriment to the 

"Foster, Diplomatic Memoirs, I, 90-92. 

"Gilbert and Brigham, Introduction to Physical Geography, 91. 
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health of the garrison, explaining that the lagoons filled with 
water at each overflow of its banks by the river. He pointed out, 
furthermore, that the "frequent changes continually taking place 
in the channel of the Rio Grande, the friable nature of the banks 
of the stream, and the encroachments of the river upon its banks" 
made it very difficult to plan the construction of a permanent fort. 41 

The topography of the central Rio Grande may be described as 
one vast waste of canons, gorges, chasms and countless arroyos, 
both along the river and its many tributaries for several miles 
each way, all of them bounded by canon walls rising abruptly in 
places to as high as one thousand feet. The river channels are 
choked by sandbars, difficult to bridge during the rainy season be- 
cause of shifting beds of quicksand. Spasdomic rainfall results 
in sudden floods from the catchment areas, filling washes and 
arroyos, and carrying quick destruction to those who chance to be 
crossing. In this region the mesas and buttcs are barren, rocky 
wastes, with basins and high tablelands almost void of vegetation. 
The country for miles on each side of the river offers to the visitor 
poison wells, alkali sinks, conglomerate beds of clay and lava- 
capped sandstone, — haunted by snakes, tarantulas, and beasts of 
prey. There are stretches of blinding salt marshes and dazzling, 
parched adobe which render camp life there extremely undesirable 
and prevent any movement of troops, either on foot or horseback. 
There were no railroads in those days, and no wagon roads even 
for hundreds of miles at a stretch, and disorders prevailed, as a 
rule, in direct ratio with the lack of good roads. 42 

Further westward the border is mapped out through high, rugged 
mountains, with unexplored wildernesses, lost rivers, gigantic 
caves, deep fissures, and underground passages affording no end of 
strongholds in which to hide. General Ord referred to an oak tim- 
ber seven miles above San Felipe, in which Areola, a noted bandit, 
"terror of all parties," with thirty men was wont to take refuge. 
Ord declared that, at that time, there were no more than two hun- 
dred regular soldiers between Fort Clarke and Saltillo. 48 Even 

"Humphreys, Rept., in R. Ex. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 2 Sess., Ill, 
473-476. 

"United States Geological Survey, 12th Ann. Rept., 1890-1891, Part II, 
Irrigation, 240-290. 

"Ord to Shatter, June 4, 1878, B. Ex. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 3 
Sess., I, 416. 
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minor disadvantages of terrain have been cited as the defeat of 
many an army. A true history of the Eio Grande border troubles 
must embody a keen appreciation of the difficulties in chasing ban- 
dits and outlaws who were, on their part, familiar with every square 
mile of the ground. The wisdom of both governments in the 
building of highways there is manifest, for such alone will over- 
come the main handicap. 

The Growing Strength of Diaz 

Early in 1878, President Diaz, in announcing his policy toward 
the United States, declared himself to be "resolved to act with 
full justice, and animated by a friendly spirit, although decided 
at the same time to admit nothing which would wound the dig- 
nity of Mexico. 44 This statement is representative of all his 
official utterances and executive dealings with the Hayes admin- 
istration. Anyone familiar with the temperament of the Mexican 
people will understand the defiant note in his expressions. But 
this must be interpreted in the light of his actual deeds, such as 
the borrowing of a very large sum of money, at a high rate of 
interest, in order to meet promptly an installment due the United 
States on the Claims Award, and especially his offering to pay 
this in the name of the Lerdo administration, to avoid diplomatic 
embarrassment. We might cite also his patient waiting for official 
recognition, his prompt apology for the "poem" of September 35, 
1878, and his various steps towards mastering the border 
situation, taken just as rapidly as internal conditions in Mexico 
allowed. 

Tension between the two countries remained high all through 
1878 and well into 1879. The Hayes administration declined to 
withdraw the order of June 1, 1877, until in 1880. But little 
by little the frontier became better guarded, and no open conflict 
of the federal forces ever occurred. As time passed and all counter- 
revolutions against Diaz broke down, he was enabled more and 
more to grip the reins of power, and to enforce law and order in 
the north Mexican states. Largely due to his own native tact and 
good judgment, and to his firm stand in international affairs, his 
nation grew rapidly in the esteem of the world powers and large 
foreign capital became interested in the development of her re- 

"Diaz, Address, in B. Ex. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 3 Sess., I, 527-528. 
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sources. Being of native descent, Diaz represented the best Mex- 
ican traditions and was able to hold to an advanced and liberal 
policy and to keep his republic in the path of progress. 45 

By the close of 1878, General Ord reported the ousting of cer- 
tain unfaithful public servants in the northern states and judicial 
districts and their replacement by men who were disposed to re- 
spect the orders of President Diaz. More prompt action against 
the raiders led to a gradual decrease in offenses along the Kio 
Grande. Late in 1879, Foster visited Matamoras while on his 
tour of Mexico, and great "hospitality and cordial expression of 
feeling toward the United States" was extended to him. Poster 
offers as evidence that the feeling of hostility had by that time 
dwindled away, the fact that even General Ord attended the fes- 
tivities given at Matamoras by the Mexican authorities, and that 
Ord, as well as himself, was warmly welcomed.* 8 By 1880, the 
consul of La Paz was able to report an increased trade in the way 
of imports such as flour, lard and rice from the United States, 
and that San Francisco companies were commencing operations 
in his province. 47 A similar report came also from Mazatlan. 48 
And Consul Lespinasse of the province of Merido and Progreso 
stated that the consumption of American canned goods was in- 
creasing daily. 49 

We may conclude that President Diaz was, throughout his long 
administration, friendly to the United States. Even during the 
first trying period each and ever-" diplomatic question arising with 
the sister republic was settled peaceably, satisfactorily, and in the 
spirit of true international friendship. It was largely due to his 
own growing power in all Mexico that the Hayes administration 
was spared even a much more lasting and complicated state of 
affairs, and indeed from a war which, at that time, and actuated 
by an inferior motive, on the part of an unworthy faction at 
Washington, might have proved a lasting blot on the fair page of 
the United States's foreign policy. 

It must be concluded also that President Hayes and his admin- 

"Hale, Mexico, 399. 
"Foster, Diplomatic Memoirs, I, 135. 

"Turner, Rept., in H. Ex. Docs., Commercial Relations, 45 Cong., 3 Sess., 
XVIII, 955. 

"Kelton, Rept., Ibid., XVIII, 970. 
"Lespinasse, Rept., Ibid., XVIII, 975. 
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istration were entirely friendly and sincere in their dealings with 
Mexico. There appears nothing in all the documents having to 
do with foreign relations, military affairs, commerce or any phase 
whatever of the home or foreign policy that would justify the as- 
sertions of Bancroft that "Poster would have fomented hostilities, — 
and that even President Hayes was not averse to such a course." 60 
In his message of 1879 Hayes stated that "through the judicious 
and energetic action of the military commanders of the two na- 
tions on each side of the Kio Grande, under instructions of their 
respective governments, raids and depredations have greatly de- 
creased." 51 He added that the third installment of the Claims 
award had been duly paid, and that the "satisfactory" situation led 
him to anticipate an expansion of our trade with Mexico and co-op- 
eration in developing the resources of that country. Again in 1880, 
in his last message to Congress, he paid tribute to the efficiency of 
the co-operative border patrol, relating how a band of outlaws, 
under the command of Chief Victorio, had disturbed the peace of 
the border with a "savage foray," but that by the combined and 
harmonious action of the military forces the band had been broken 
up and substantially destroyed. 52 By that time several important 
railway building enterprises were on foot, and much United States 
capital was invested south of the Rio Grande. A strong chain of 
forts and garrisons had been forged along the Texas frontier and 
there was some improvement in the main highways. So far as 
can be gathered from the records there was no activity on the part 
of the United States Navy along the coast of Texas or Mexico, and 
but little attention was paid to the upbuilding of a Gulf fleet. 

M H. H. Bancroft, History of Mexico, II, 446. 
"Mess, and Docs., 1878-1880, p. 14. 
"Ibid., 12. 



